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THE STUDY OF EARLY OLD TESTAMENT 
TRADITIONS. 



By Sarah A. Emerson, A.B., 
New Haven, Conn. 



"The history of a people," writes Wellhausen, "does not 
admit of being carried back of the people itself into a time when 
they did not exist." It is nevertheless true that the task of a 
nation's historian is not fully and faithfully performed until he 
has sought to present, as accurately as he may be able, the ante- 
cedents and beginnings out of which the nation came into being. 
For such a presentation he will naturally find no records upon 
which to depend. Records imply a national life already begun, 
and organized more or less completely. Yet he will usually 
find most interesting material, in greater or less abundance, out 
of which to frame his theory concerning the influences and the 
personalities that contributed to forming the nation's life. 

Peoples, like children, early begin to question about the 
external world of men and things with which they have to do. 
If they do not find an older brother to answer these questions, 
they will frame for themselves an answer in which imagination 
will naturally play an active part. The sun becomes the flaming 
chariot of Phcebus, the far-darter, who pierces the earth with 
his scorching arrows as he drives across the sky. The lurid 
flames of the volcano are the forge fires of the mighty smith who 
dwells in its interior. The clouds are white-fleeced sheep, slain 
by the arrows of the sun ; or cows driven to milking by the 
summer wind. Or they are "mighty mountains, piled one 
above another, in whose cavernous recesses the divining-wand 
of the storm-god revealed hidden treasures." 1 

Some of the questions asked are the same that engross the 
attention of all generations of men and which concern the high- 
est and the most profound interests of mankind. Whence came 

'Fiske, Myths and Myth-Makers, p. 19. 
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this material world ? From what, by whose power, and for what 
end was it created ? What was man's origin and what is his 
destiny ? What is the meaning of his experiences ? How does 
he stand related to higher powers, and what has brought about 
his special relations with his fellows ? Whence arose the cus- 
toms which he observes, and why does he hold sacred special 
objects and localities ? What caused peculiarities which he 
notes in the physical world ? How were peoples and places 
named, and why are tribes and nations located as they are ? 
What were the mighty deeds of the earliest men and the heroes 
of one's own tribe whose fame still lingers ? 

Some answer must be given to all these questions, and the 
answers offered by the oldest or the wisest, and repeated from 
generation to generation, become accepted truth when the 
author is forgotten. " One of the leading personages to be met 
with in the traditions of the world is really no more than — Some- 
body." 2 At evening and in the winter season, around the camp- 
fire or in the peasant's home, the people gather and listen while a 
priest or an elder tells, or the minstrel sings, those stories of the 
olden days which give the stirring answers to their questionings. 
Simple at first such stories are, with few characters and few 
details ; short stories, too, lest the audience weary, and each hav- 
ing a single purpose, presenting some one fact or explanation. 
They will be given with poetic charm, although not always rhyth- 
mical. In the minstrel's mouth they take the form of ballads — a 
form more easily remembered and less liable to change. For 
change does come in process of time. New details are added, due 
to new experiences or to new flights of imagination. The old sim- 
plicity gives way to complicated elaboration, and the story of the 
first narrator becomes a tribal product, reflecting both the inner 
and the outer history of the people. So grew among the 
Greeks the legends of the god Apollo. His worship in Delos 
and his oracle at Delphi must have satisfactory explanation. 
The constantly recurring religious festivals in honor of the god 
required new stories, and these were framed by the poets in their 
hymns to Apollo, in general agreement with the domain and 

"Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 394. 
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functions of the god, but with the local coloring that proved most 
acceptable to the worshipers at his shrine. 

Such early stories, already written out or still current orally, 
the early historian will find at hand. It is his task to sift and 
weigh and choose ; to find, if he can, some basis of truth, in 
inner meaning or external fact, which shall help to explain the 
development that has already taken place when the formal 
records of the nation's activities begin to be made. Upon his 
wisdom in selecting his material will depend the value of his 
history for later generations. 

Such was the situation and such the task of the early Hebrew 
historians ; for there is no ground for supposing that the Hebrew 
nation differed from other early peoples in its outlook upon the 
world and its method of perpetuating the knowledge of its early 
ideas and activities. When the life of the nation was taking 
settled form in its home in Palestine there were around it kin- 
dred peoples — older brothers — who doubtless furnished some of 
the answers to its questions. Moab and Ammon, Edom and 
Ishmael, no doubt had a family history to communicate. The 
Aramaeans in the north and east were a strong people and 
pressed toward Palestine with conquering power. The Hebrews 
were proud to claim relationship with them, and their traditions 
establishing early kinship would be gladly accepted. The great 
Semitic peoples beyond could not fail to leave their impress upon 
Hebrew thought and life, for Palestine and the Sinaitic peninsula 
lay on their highway westward. In very early times, even before 
the settling of the Hebrews in Palestine, such impression may 
well have been made, when Babylonia and Assyria crossed to 
meet Egypt in relations, not always hostile, but commercial and 
friendly as well. 

But Israel had also traditions of its own. And Israel had 
moral and religious standards by which the historian measured 
the value of the stories of early times and men, and which deter- 
mined his selection and the treatment of his material. For the 
historians of Israel had a lofty religious purpose in writing, and 
preserved material of such character and in such form as would 
most truly aid them in achieving that purpose. 
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The task of interpreting in a late age the early stories pre- 
served by any people is a difficult one. In order to succeed in 
this it is necessary first of all that one should, so far as may be, 
see with the eyes of the men of early times and feel with their 
hearts. Childhood's answers to its own questions, though of 
necessity childish and imperfect, are satisfying to the child-mind 
and are of pathetic interest. The image reproduced from the 
reflection of external surroundings upon the child-mind is not 
wholly without value. It may sometimes even occur that the 
child who is nearest to nature's heart in his simplicity will give 
to most important questions the answer that is closest to nature's 
truth. 

It must also be remembered that in these early stories we are 
dealing often with essential poetry and not with mere prose. 
Hence due freedom must be given to the imagination in order 
to obtain the meaning of the picture which the early fancy 
painted. For each picture has its one special meaning which 
the successful interpreter will aim to secure. The story of "Jack 
and His Beanstalk" we are told is found all over the world. 3 
But we should be far from understanding the thought of the 
early peoples that heard and told the story if we should fail to 
climb by it with them to the country above the sky. 

At the same time we must not forget that what seems early 
story may be a reflection into the past of later tribal or national 
experiences. It will therefore be necessary carefully to compare 
the narratives, particularly the more complex and elaborated and 
those that contain tribal or national names, with real history that 
can be established with more or less of certainty. It may be 
found that Rome has named Romulus and not Romulus Rome. 

All these requirements we shall find it necessary to observe 
in our attempt to secure the true interpretation of the early 
Hebrew stories. In addition we have to remember that we are 
in contact with the oriental mind, with its fondness for figura- 
tive and picturesque forms of expression. Our coldly matter- 
of-fact western habit of thought and interpretation must be laid 
aside. Attitude and atmosphere are most of all important to 

3FISKE, op. cit., p. 151. 
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our success, while, unfortunately, they are equally difficult to 
secure. 

It is not easy to determine at what period in the life of a 
people writing begins to take the place of the oral transmission 
of song and story, which are naturally the earliest forms of 
literature. The growing complications of the life of a tribe or 
a nation make it necessary to preserve the accounts of early 
times and ideas in a form in which they shall be free from the 
loss and change incident to failure in memory or to enlargement 
and embellishment on the part of the narrator. Interests 
increase ; activities become crowded ; while mental phenomena 
also receive more detailed attention. At this stage the reading 
of such stories in some instances will take the place of narration, 
and, naturally, the religious leaders are the writing and the read- 
ing class. Dr. Brinton 4 gives an interesting illustration of this 
stage in literary achievements : 

In South America there is said to have been a nation which cultivated the 

art of picture-writing A missionary once penetrated with great toil 

to one of their villages. As he approached he beheld a venerable man seated 
under the shade of a palm tree, with a great book open before him from which 
he was reading to an attentive circle of auditors the wars and wanderings of 
their forefathers. 

Narration is not entirely set aside by such written stories, for 
oral versions of ancient stories are found at a late period. This 
fact is illustrated today in Japan by the narrations of the pro- 
fessional story-teller. 

When the art of writing has been learned and its value recog- 
nized, it becomes easy and natural to record events nearly or 
quite contemporaneous. An official recorder will be required as 
soon as the organization of a people reaches a good degree of 
advancement. 

Such must have been the beginnings of Israelitish literature. 
How early the art of writing became known to the Israelites, so 
as to be employed for preserving early traditions, we have no 
secure ground for judging. It is not impossible that as much as 
this was already done among them before the final settlement in 
Canaan. It is not easy to suppose that the great organizer who 

* Myths of the New World, p. 26. 
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was the author of the nation's life and the revealer of the 
nation's God should have been wholly ignorant or careless of so 
important a means of information for his own and later times. 
He would have the same motive for leaving written accounts as 
that which actuated the religious teachers who were his succes- 
sors at a much later period, and who aimed to secure by their 
writings the religious education of their people. 

But with the change from the nomadic to a settled form of 
life, and out of the stirring events by which this change was 
secured, came the opportunity and the material for literary 
activities which cannot have been lacking. It is not wholly 
beyond belief that the young prophets, whose religious enthusi- 
asm is attested by the old proverb, "Is Saul also among the 
prophets?" had among them, or over them, those who could, 
and did, preserve in written form some record of the earlier 
times and teachings. When the monarchy had become firmly 
established, then were furnished more completely all the 
requirements for literary activity, viz., abundant opportunity, 
themes of exceptional interest, and the literary need arising from 
a fully systematized social and political order. 



